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(Sargassum bacciferum), which scatters its feathery islets over 
vast areas of warm, still -water ; and affords rest and shelter 
to the peculiar nomadic fauna to which X have already alluded 
(vol. i. p. 186, &c.).” 

My colleague on board the Challenger , Mr. H. N. Moseley, 
on p. 567 of his recently-published “ Notes by a Naturalist,” 1 
refers to the pelagic habits of Sargassum and other sea-weeds in 
the following words:— 

“Besides these smaller algae { Trichodesntium ) living in the 
open ocean, there are abundance of several species of larger 
sea-weeds which are pelagic in habit. The Gulf-weed, Sar¬ 
gassum bacciferum, of the Sargasso Sea in the Atlantic, is well 
known. It is brown when dried or preserved, but when 
living is of a very bright yellow colour, -which contrasts 
pleasingly with the deep blue of the open Atlantic. Another 
sea-weed (Fucusvesiculosu;) is to be found also living free in the 
Atlantic, and the Giant Kelp (Macrocystis pirifera), in the floating 
condition, ranges over a wide belt of the Southern Ocean, as 
proved by Sir Joseph Hooker (‘Flora Antarctica,’ vol. i., 

pp. 464-465)- 

“ All these sea-weeds grow attached to rocks on various 
shores as well as free, but they all produce spores, only when 
attached. The pelagic varieties multiply only by simple growth 
and subdivision. A wide area covered with sea-weeds corre¬ 
sponding to the Sargasso Sea occurs in the North Pacific 
Ocean.’' 

In refutation of one of the fanciful reports alluded to by your 
correspondent, namely, that some branches of the floating Sar¬ 
gassum rise two inches above water, and are thus driven along 
by the wind, I may add that the bunches of the Gulf-weed float 
at, but not upon, the sea-surface, being almost completely im¬ 
mersed in the water, and often entirely so. At times, when a 
patch of w^eed is seen crowning the top of a wave, the tips of 
the feathery bundles protrude above the water, without, however, 
presenting a surface large enough for the wind to act upon. 
Probably, owing to the action of surface-currents, an apparently 
endless procession of patches, large and small, may be often 
observed drifting past the ship, forming in the aggregate long 
yellow streaks or bands, which cover the sea as far as the eye 
can reach, J. J. Wild 


The Temple of Nodens in Lydney Park 

Prof. Rhys’ interesting review on Mr. King’s volume in 
Nature, vol. xx. p. 285, has been recalled to mind by the 
notice of the same quarto in Saturday’s Athemeum (September 
27); and I would remind those interested of the occurrence of a 
somewhat analogous relic of ancient rites in the pavement of the 
primaeval fane on the island of Gozo; which relic was first (I 
believe) noticed by myself in the pages of the Athenaeum in 
November, 1872. A fuller account, with diagrams of the 
pavement, appeared subsequently in the Journal of the Anthro¬ 
pological Institute, vol. iv. (Plate vi.) in a paper on the “Non¬ 
histone Stone Relics of the Mediterranean.” 

Prof. Rhys writes: “We have not yet done with the pave¬ 
ment, for in the part occupied by the dedicatory inscription, but 
not quite in the centre, seemingly not to cut up the names, as 
Mr. King thinks, there is wliat he describes as ( a circular 
opening, nine inches in diameter, surrounded by a broad red 
band again inclosed in two others of blue.’ That some high 
mystery was involved in the setting of this unsightly object iti 
so conspicuous a position, cannot admit of any doubt.” He 
comes to the conclusion that this funnel was meant to receive 
libations poured to the god, and that they were drunk up by the 
dry soil beneath. He further compares this opening in the 
pavement “ to the well of salt water, that famous memorial of 
the former presence of Poseidon in the Acropolis of Athens.” 

Compare this with my account cf the Gozo pavement in 1872, 
as follows:— 

‘ ‘ In the pavement of the inner left-hand pair of chambers at 
Gozo, to the right are the partially-covered remains of a large 
stone basin, or hollowed stone with a broad raised brim, and in 
the threshold of the entrance, between the two chambers, a 
broken holed stone, at the base of which was some coarse burnt 
clay, hollowed so that the stone could hold water. At Hagiar 
Khem these holed stones or stone rings are frequent, and may 
have been used for holding the pins on which the valves of 
heavy doors turned, or, more probably, may have served to 
support earthenware amphora or cadi, with pointed bases, as 

1 “ Notes by a Naturalist on the Challenger,** by H. N. Moseley, M.A., 
F.R.S. (London: Macmillan and Co., 1879.) 


was commonly the practice amongst not only the ancient 
Egyptians, but also the Greeks and Romans. 

“The most unaccountable feature, however, in the whole of 
the monuments is to be found in the central stone of the platform of 
the centre apse at Gozo, right opposite to the entrance of the left- 
hand pair of chambers. This consists in a curious funnel-shaped 



concavity j with one side cut away to the edge of the step of the 
platform of which it forms part. It is sharply cut, and in 
tolerable preservation, and seems designed as a species of socket 
in which some portable pillar, pole, altar, or vase could be fitted 
and fixed, or unshipped and replaced, on separate occasions. 
The reader may suggest some more practical use for which it 
may have been intended.” 

Accordingly, I would now adopt Mr. King’s suggestion that, 
like the terra-cotta funnel fitted into the similar orifice at Lydney, 
it was meant to receive the drink-offerings of blood or libations 
of wine poured to the “ god of the deeps.” Anyhow, this would 
add effect to the surmise that a primaeval fane of huge stones 
(very doubtfully Druidical! may I suggest Phoenician ?) had been 
converted into a Roman temple for the benefit of the Latin- 
speaking iron-workers, “ prope Sabrinum ostium The Athenaum 
reviewer reminds Mr. King that there is no classical authority 
that connects Druid is\a directly or indirectly with any stone 
temple or megalithic remains, adding, however: “ The dolmens 
of Wales are probably posterior io the withdrawal of the Romans 
What authority can he claim for this except Mr. Fergusson’s 
Arthurian myths from the Welsh triads in Herbert’s “Cyclops 
Christiamis.” I should be glad if Prof. Rhys would deal with 
this question, and ask if he can reconcile the following theories 
of Fergusson in his “ Rude Stone Monuments ” :— 

1. The post-Roman dolmen-builders came “from the south, 
first touched in Cornwall, and thence spread northwards, settling 
on both sides of St. George’s Channel, and leaving traces of 
their existence on the south and both coasts of Ireland, as well 
as in Wales and the west of England generally ” (see p. 274). 

2. The Siluri and Brigantes emigrated from Spain to the 
banks of the Severn 261 years before our era (p. 381). 

3. “We find the Bryts beginning to use stones after having 
been driven from the fertile plains of the east into the fastnesses 
of Cumberland and Wales ; so we find the Spaniards first adopting 
rude stone monuments after having been driven into Portugal and 
the Asturias” (p. 380). 

4. Loeqmariaker and the monuments of the River Boyne 
were all erected in the first four centuries after Christ (p. 370). 

5. The Crozon and Carnac monuments ascribed to the 
Arthurian age, 380-550 A.D. (p. 375). 

6. The dolmen of Confolens: “It is a dolmen pure and 
simple, and it was erected in the twelfth century” (p. 336). 

The Phoenicians, who dealt with the tin-workers of Cornwall, 
must have been amongst the first navigators who explored the 
banks of the Severn and recognised the mineral treasures of the 
Forest of Dean. S. P. Oliver 

P.S.—Since writing the above I notice that M. Carapanos 
and M. Foneart found certain lead plates from the ruins of 
Taracovista (the ancient Dodona), on which petitions similar to 
that of SiluJanus are inscribed ; for instance, one Agis consults 
the great Zeu^on the subject of his pillows and blankets, which 
he has lost or had stolen from him; whilst another, a shepherd 
promises his gratitude to Zeus if he succeeds in rearing his 
sheep, &c. These tablets and bronzes found with them were 
exhibited at Paris last year. The great Dodonian Zeus therefore 
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may have been the prototype of the Silurian Nodaas. What is 
the orthography of Lydney ? S. P. O. 

October 5 


Do Bacteria or their Germs exist in the Organs of 
Living Healthy Animals? 

In the August number of the Journal filr praktiscke Chemie, 
Messrs. Nencki and Giacosa assert that bacteria and their germs 
exist in the organs of healthy living animals, in contradiction of 
Messrs. Chiene and Ewart, who took the negative side of this 
question in the Journal of A natomy and physiology for April, 
1878. I give the chief parts and points of Nencki and Giacosa’s 
refutation. 

“ Dr. Burdon Saunderson repeated Tiegel’s experiments. 
The organ just taken from a newly-killed animal was immediately 
plunged into paraffin heated to no°. As soon as the mass 
cooled the surface was covered with Venetian turpentine, so as 
to protect the specimen from infection from without by the 
cracking of the paraffin. Burdon Saunderson announces that 
when two days after, the organ at the bottom of the vessel was 
taken out, it was in a clotted and rather cooked condition on the 
outside in consequence of the heat. But the centre contained 
numbers of bacteria in the various stages of their existence. . . . 
The last-named authors (Chiene and Ewart) worked upon the 
conclusion that in the time between extracting the organ and 
plunging it into the paraffin, bacteria germs from the air fall 
upon it, thus causing the subsequent decomposition. This was 
to be guarded against by an antiseptic method. Their procedure, 
therefore, was as follows :—Under a continuous spray of a 
solution of carbolic acid, a newly-killed rabbit’s abdomen was 
opened, and the liver, spleen, kidneys, and pancreas extracted. 
The liver was cut into several pieces; some pieces were wrapped 
in gauze, soaked in a solution of carbolic add. Others were 
-wrapped in unprepared gauze; while others were put into jars 
which were raised to a great heat, and then closed up 
with wool, gauze, or glass covers. The same was clone 

with the other organs. After three days, the specimens were 
examined, and no bacteria were found in those which had 
been wrapped in antiseptic gauze. . . . Messrs. Chiene and 
Ewart therefore conclude that if the organs are treated antisep- 
tieally after death, no bacteria or germs of them will be found ; 
and that hence no germs of bacteria exist in the living, healthy 
organs. . . .” Messrs, Nencki and Giacosa thus describe an 
experiment which they made, in order to prove the contrary. 
There was a vessel containing mercury; a large glass test-tube, 
filled with mercury, closed with a slip of glass, and inverted in 
the vessel. The latter was then heated till the tube was one- 
third filled with mercury vapour, which must have destroyed any 
bacteria which could by any possi bility have remained in it. The 
vessel was allowed to cool; the quicksilver in the tube condensed 
again; and when the mercury in the outer jar was at 120°, it 
was covered with a 5 per cent, solution of carbolic acid.” Some 
internal organ (liver, heart, kidneys, or spleen) was then taken 
from a rabbit that had just been killed, and with a pair of 
tweezers was brought under the mouth of the tube, up which it 
ascended when let go. The apparatus was then kept at a tem¬ 
perature of 40° for several days. The results of all experiments 
conducted in this way were favourable to the admission that 
bacteria exist in the organs of living healthy animals. Already 
in twenty-four hours all the organs, when examined, gave out an 
intensely foul odour, and showed countless split fungi in dif¬ 
ferent forms. . . . The beginning of putrefaction is shown by 
the pressing down of the mercury in the tube by the generation 
of gases. . . . All the vessels and instruments we employed 
were lifted out, immediately before iise, from a carbolic acid 
solution. . . . Why, then, did putrefaction not set in in Messrs. 
Chiene and Ewart’s experiments ? That neither a spray of, nor 
transient immersion in, carbolic acid will kill the germs in the 
tissues, is proved by our experiment in which the organ is 
passed through the solution into the mercury and up the tube. 
But it is a different thing when the organ is for a long time in 
contact with material (the antiseptic gauze) previously soaked in 
the solution of carbolic acid.” This, Nencki and Giacosa prove 
by experiment. And it seems to be natural that while a brief 
immersion in the antiseptic solution must be amply sufficient to 
destroy any bacteria which might have lodged upon the organ in 
its transit through the atmosphere, prolonged contact with tile 
solution must cause the inmost parts, of the specimen to be per¬ 
meated by the destroying poison, thus rendering the results of 
the subsequent examination null and void in their bearing on the 


question. In conclusion, Messrs. Nencki and Giacosa maintain 
that pathologists must accept the fact that the germs of bacteria 
exist ill the organs of living healthy animals, and advise them to 
consider this m their studies of infectious diseases, as the exist¬ 
ence of ordinary decomposition bacteria in the tissues indicates 
that it may be .different forms of them which are the causes of 
various contagious maladies. jj, Burke jun 


Subject-Indexes to Transactions of Learned. Bodies 

Mr. Garnett, in his paper printed in Nature, vol. xx. p. 
554, proposes to make the Index to Scientific Periodicals by 
cutting up two copies of the Royal Society’s Catalogue and using 
this as the “copy” for the Index; but the thought has struck 
me that if the “copy” of the Royal Society’s Catalogue is still 
in existence there is the material ready to hand for commencing 
work at once. I believe the Index might be done this way 
by any one who had access to the chief periodicals ; but the 
title of a paper is often so very deceptive that without frequent 
reference to the papers themselves I am afraid we should get 
even worse mistakes than the one mentioned by Mr. Garnett. 
Now that the last volume of the Catalogue is out it is sincerely 
to be hoped that the Council of the Royal Society will take this 
“Subject-Index” into consideration. Jas, B. Bailey 

October xo 


Change of Colour in Frogs 
IT is certainly a common opinion in this part of the country 
that when frogs become of a bright yellow colour fine weather 
may be expected. The brightness of colour can scarcely be due 
to the presence of sunlight, for frogs of a bright yellow may 
frequently be found in cellars, wells, and other dark places. 
Throughout the past summer and up'to the present time, I have 
noticed that the frogs in this neighbourhood have been of an 
extraordinarily brilliant yellow tint. Again and again have I 
heard the country people, working in the hay or corn fields, 
under the unbroken canopy of cloud, remark— 11 We must be 
going to have fine weather now, for look at the colour of the 
frogs.” These forecasts proved the reverse of successful. 

W. Clement Ley 

Ashby Parya, Lutterworth, October 10 


At the commencement of “the wins” (say, beginning of 
June), in the island of Bombay, after the first showers, when a 
little water lodges in the depressions of the old-quarry tanks, the 
frogs issue from the crevices of the trap-rock to spawn, when 
the lua’es (some of which are 18 inches in length from tip of toe 
to end of digit) assume a bright mustard-yellow'colour, while the 
females remain brown as usual; and this change of colour takes 
place so rapidly, and the frogs are so numerous, that, with the 
falling of the showers, the bottom of the quarry becomes 
suddenly yellow. I never saw a frog so coloured at any other 
time, and I witnessed the fact above mentioned for at least two 
successive seasons in the same old quarry. H. _T. Carter 

Devon, October 13 

Intellect in Brutes 

The case of the Norwegian dog, Nero, mentioned by Mr. 
Horsfall in Nature, vol. xx. p. 505.' * s certainly an admirable 
example of abstract reasoning. Here the dog thought as any 
man would have thought how, where, and when to catch the 
railway train suited to his purpose. It has reminded me that, 
when I was in Malta a few years ago, a fine Newfoundland dog 
(if I remember correctly) used to accompany Miss Hallett in her 
ride from Sliema to Valetta on a visit to her grandfather in 
Strada Forni. The ride is about four railes round the head of 
the harbour. On one occasion she observed that the dog had 
ceased to follow her, and concluded that, owing to the heat or 
some other cause, it had returned home. Her surprise was con¬ 
siderable on arriving in Strada Forni, for there she found the 
dog-waiting for her at her grandfather’s door. The explanation 
is, as was subsequently discovered by a frequent repetition of 
the same thoughtful dodge : the dog had gone to the ferry, 
waited there until passengers stepped into the boat, got in him¬ 
self, was ferried across the harbour, and in this way was saved a 
long and, it may be, a hot and a dusty run. So far as I can 
remember, the animal had no previous experience of this short 
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